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PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIENCES IMPLICATING 
THE CONCEPT OF SUBSTANCE. 

THE psychological 'moment' which underlies all effort at 
metaphysical speculation is the distinction of perception 
and conception, and the possibility of a metaphysic has always 
turned on the completeness and thoroughness of this distinction. 
For example, in Plato's doctrine of the three grades of thought, 
the first is occupied with the cognition of isolated, individual 
objects present in sense-perception ; the second with ' ideas ' in 
the sense of permanent relations among these objects ; whilst the 
third is concerned with reason, or the self-relation of knowledge 
as a totality of the visible and invisible worlds, viewed as the 
revelation of an absolute idea. In this doctrine (probably the 
most remarkable ever made in psychology) there is a clear 
recognition of the distinction referred to : a doctrine which has 
so far remained uncontradicted. Aristotle imparted greater defi- 
niteness to it, but he did not add to its content. He showed 
more clearly than Plato the indissoluble connection of the third 
and the first stages ; he took the Platonic dialectic and made it 
a logic of perception, the main effort of which was to discover 
the primary categories of our empirical knowledge of things. 
He taught that this process could become a strict and technical 
science, that perception, though dealing with individual facts, 
necessarily advances, according to certain primary forms (the most 
original being that of the First Mover), and is methodically as- 
certained by means of the syllogism. Aristotle, therefore, con- 
sidered certain parts of the mind's activity as moribund, e. g., 
the voix; Ttadyrixoz, or passive reason, in which he includes mem- 
ory, imagination, and the discursive intellect. His meaning seems 
to be (and herein he is more definite than Plato) that our knowl- 
edge does not result from an exhaustive inventory of details ; but 
mere facts tend to perish, as it were, as the mind undertakes the 
search for causes, for permanent and continuous relations, which 
search is the task of the vdb^ ■Kotrjrr/.bz : facts are regarded as the 
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mechanical stimulus to categorical knowledge. It will be ob- 
served that Plato left the universal somewhat isolated : the real 
is the class concept, sense-perception is the realm of becoming, of 
dosa. Aristotle, not believing less, as Professor Watson has 
recently pointed out, 1 that sense gave us access to the real, never- 
theless endeavored to penetrate the living reality and out of this 
empirical foundation erect a conceptual view of the real, in short, 
a metaphysic. 

We shall return to the earlier phases of Greek thought later. 
Meanwhile we may note that modern philosophy has spent a 
large part of its energies in the endeavor to introduce still greater 
clearness into the distinction of perception and conception. Des- 
cartes (though he does not reflect on the connection of the two 
elements in the way of recent psychology), introduces, through 
his scepticism, the distinction between the empirical data of 
thought, and the world of extended being. The possibility of a 
final synthesis rested for him on the solution of the doubt 
whether our cogitative ego were, or were not, vitally, i. e., caus- 
ally, related to the external world, or independent of it. The 
Cartesians do not answer this question directly, but they more 
clearly defined the method of enquiry. Thus the psychological 
foundations of the metaphysical problem remained practically in 
statu quo in the Cartesian school. 

Leibnitz and Kant occupy somewhat unique positions ; but 
both associate metaphysical enquiry with the distinction in 
question. Kant, standing between Hume, on the one hand, and 
Leibnitz and Wolff, on the other, each representing influences 
which contended in Kant's thinking, forced on the conflict be- 
tween the matter and form of our knowledge, which led to the 
agnostic outcome of his doctrine of sensibility. 

For our present purpose, all we contend for is the fact that 
metaphysical enquiry has advanced according to the thorough- 
ness of the analysis of perception ; that the denial of metaphysics 
is associated with a prejudice against the explicit recognition of 
so-called transcendent categories, which cannot be explained as 
falling under the mechanical or semi -mechanical processes which 
'Phil. Review, Jan., 1898. 
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are at the base of sensuous cognition. The divergent viezvs taken 
of the nature of conception is, therefore, the chief cause of confusion in 
metaphysical enquiry. For example, note the frequent identifica- 
tion of the conception with the mental image. This is done by 
Mr. Spencer l in his celebrated dictum of the ' inconceivability of 
the opposite,' which should read ' the picturableness of the oppo- 
site.' Even M. Ribot 2 now acknowleges that the sensible move- 
ment of thought is not assisted by picturable elements in the 
higher concepts. The higher conceptual process, he claims, and 
rightly we think, depends on abstraction wherein the mind trans- 
scends the empirical data (in the form of words, images, etc.), 
and advances to a schema of representation, through memory, to 
generic notions, which can no longer be represented in the figur- 
ate imagination. This only means that the distinctive feature of 
human knowledge is the presence in it of the universal, which 
does not fall under the rubric of sense, but implies a discrete ac- 
tivity of the self. By a discrete activity I mean one that belongs 
to the constitution of human nature as such. Our contention is 
that conception is, in distinction from perception, such a discrete 
activity. 

Obviously, no advance can be made, therefore, with those 
psychological experiences which implicate, negatively and posi- 
tively, the concept of substantiality, unless this general distinction 
be agreed upon, and the function of conception be discriminated 
from that of sense-perception. And, per contra, no results of 
any great metaphysical value can be looked for from those who 
regard our experience of substantiality as falling outside the 
critical survey of the conceptual process as known to scientific 
psychology. This is, as we shall try to show in what follows, 
clearly the result both of history and introspection. We may, 
therefore, tentatively, yet none the less confidently, affirm, that if 
the metaphysical category of substance is incapable of description 
and explanation in the light of the known psychical processes in- 
volved in conception, it is an utterly unmeaning and useless cate- 
gory of knowledge. In the present essay all that is attempted is 

1 First Principles. 

2 Open Court, Jan., 1899, p. 20. 
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the historico-critical and scientific treatment of certain psycho- 
logical experiences which, as we believe, cannot be adequately 
accounted for without reference to the category in question ; for 
not any and every experience is fitted to suggest the presence 
and active functioning of the concept of substance. But we may 
select three for examination which clearly involve it, viz. : (1) 
Substance as object of sense ; (2) Substance as ego ; (3) Sub- 
stance as datum of knowledge and reality. 



From the historical standpoint, the first of these instances is 
associated very early, and very clearly, with the first birth of 
Greek thought. Following the analogy of the child and the 
race, we observe that consciousness was socialized in an objec- 
tive way at first, i. e., in a complex physical environment of 
changing phenomena. At this stage, things are what they seem : 
stable yet changing. Everything is taken at its full value. Now 
the question of substance presents itself at this stage in the form 
of the enquiry : What are these wonderful things which through 
the senses betray their activity and persistency ? What underlies 
phenomena ? Is there a permanent ground to the ever-changing 
phantasmagoria of sense ? The primitive way of answering these 
questions is to examine the properties, attributes and qualities of 
things, with a view, as it were, to stripping off that which is ad- 
ventitious, in the hope of coming across the undifferentiated, 
permanent core of reality which at this stage the mind postulates 
as lying behind phenomena. Early Greek speculation consisted in 
great part of a treatment of material phenomena from the stand- 
point of this need. An illustration or two will make this plain. 
In the Ionic school, for example, we have a form of dynamical 
physicism, 1 the psychological ' moment ' of which is the percep- 
tion of change and permanence. Heraclitus, though he postu- 
lates the unitariness of substance, emphasizes the process and 
movement of things. "All things," he says, "are in flux like 
the waters of a river." It is only fullfilling our expectation to 

1 The terms used are tbose of Ritter, Gesch. der Philos. Cf. also Mayor, Ancient 
Philosophy, p. v. 
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find him teaching that the original substance was fire (the highest 
of the known elements), which, by a process of condensation and 
rarefaction, gave rise to the other two, water and earth. But for 
Heraclitus the chief interest was in the process, not in the orig- 
inal substance ; in the process, in ' becoming,' through which one 
substance continually passes into another in a forward and back- 
ward direction. The permanent is the law which reveals itself in 
this movement. In the Eleatic school, Parmenides emphasizes 
the more transcendental phases of the same movement. Physi- 
cism is still the standpoint, for, ultimately, Parmenides never seems 
to have got beyond the crude feeling of objectivity as the essence 
of substantiality : Substance is the unchanging, self-existent uni- 
verse, which is one to our thought, change and multiplicity being 
the illusions of sense. But it is eminently characteristic of this 
standpoint that, objectively, thought is the ' fire ' at the earth's 
center, which is also the seat of the presiding Deity, and 
whence emanate the various stages of light and darkness. The 
peculiarity of the Eleatic view is that the One is emphasized as 
against the Many. But the One is still determined from sense- 
perception, and this fact alone is enough to show that sensuous 
knowledge was understood to implicate the substantiality of the 
object present in sense-perception. 

I refer to these phases of speculation because they represent a 
legitimate and natural way of looking at substance, a complete 
Weltanschauung from the standpoint of sense-perception. Re- 
statements of the problem have been made in subsequent specula- 
tion. But the Greek idea in its essential content has not been 
refuted ; substance is the active object present to sense. De- 
partures from this position have generally resulted in phenomen- 
alism and dualism. Thus Kant x has shown that the tendency to 
view thing and property in independence, which was the fashion 
in the age preceding his, was unfruitful metaphysically. Des- 
cartes had taught that substance was independent of quality per se, 
but quality reveals substance, especially the qualities of extension 
and thought ; thought is the independent attribute of mind-sub- 
stance, and extension that of body -substance. The consequence 

1 In the first Analogy and first Paralogism. 
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is that we have two substances in isolation ; and only by a theory 
of the ' substance of substances ' can these independent sub- 
stances be mediated, and the unitariness of our immediate experi- 
ence be vindicated. For Descartes, this cannot be gained on the 
plane of sense, for sense-perception is, for him, void of the sug- 
gestion of either material or spiritual substantiality. Locke started 
with the Cartesian dualism ; but, empiric as he was, never reached 
a definition of substance. It is " a somewhat, we know not 
what." Essentially for Locke it is the substratum beyond the 
qualities, the residuum of the thing after its qualities are separated 
from it. We shall refer later to these speculations and to Spi- 
noza's doctrine. 

Meanwhile from the strictest psychological standpoint we have 
to acknowledge essentially the same content of thought. For 
modern psychology does not permit a theory of sense-perception 
which separates the mind and its object in an absolute way. We 
may illustrate the modern position, so far as this category is con- 
cerned, by briefly tracing its modus operandi, and the mental proc- 
esses involved in its formation. For example, we take a simple 
touch sensation, as contact with the table. We conjoin this ex- 
perience with the sight sensation of its color, shape, etc., and 
with these experiences unite other sensations like the smell of the 
flowers, and the taste of the peaches which stand on the table. 
In this way our sense-perceptions are formed. At the early stage 
of mental life we simply join percept to percept in this way on the 
basis of sensation. But one of these percepts is always selected as 
the substantial bearer of the rest, as the essential, causal essence 
or energy whence all the allied sensations of the sense-percept 
' table ' proceed. Even in cases where, for special reasons, de- 
pendent upon the nature of our sense-complexes, one of these 
sensations is isolated, the selected sensation is not regarded as 
dependent, but only as the logically necessary and real ground 
of the other associated sensations of the thing. Here, then, on 
the plane of sense, substantiality is presented as an objective im- 
plication of our object-subject experience, and thus as a mental 
fact : the various sensations of light, color, taste, etc., which 
are objectively the causes of the qualitative and quantitative 
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equivalents found in our sensations, are from this standpoint 
identified, so that substantiality presents itself in the form of a 
continuum of vitally active objects in correlation with the con- 
ceiving mind. If the passing thought which engages the field 
of attention is regarded, on account of the strength, duration and 
quality of the stimulus, as the directly verifiable reality having 
substantial existence, this is to be accounted for by the necessary 
movement of consciousness, and not as a result of reflection. 
Thus we arrive at the conviction that substantiality is implicated 
directly in our immediate sense-experience in the form of activity 
in the object apprehended conceptually. 

How shall the content of this view, thus briefly described, be 
expressed in terms of scientific psychology ? Shall we say with 
Ward : 1 " That which occupies space is psychologically the sub- 
stantial ; the other real constituents are but its properties or attri- 
butes, the marks and manifestations which lead us to expect its 
presence"; i. e., substantiality, is a resisting, impenetrable, 
weighty plenum, remaining over from the abstraction of its attri- 
butes ? I think not. The problem on Dr. Ward's theory is this 
plenum, and the question is whether it plays any prominent part 
in the history of the concept of substance. We are tempted to 
think that it is rather a deposit of medieval theories of substance. 
If the psychosis, awareness of an object, be directly appealed to, 
immediate experience hardly warrants the ponderous presence of 
this highly metaphysical idea. All that we are warranted in 
saying is that substance reveals itself in the reality of interaction, 
in the vital correlation postulated between the object as a real ex- 
istence and the conceiving mind. 

Nor, it seems to me, does Professor James's view take all the 
data into account. He says : " A phenomenon would not itself 
be, we insist, unless there were something more than the phe- 
nomenon. To the more we give the provisional name of Sub- 
stance." 2 Is this ' more ' an equivalent for the experience of 
which we are now speaking ? Is the content of our conscious- 
ness of thing, say of this printed page or that pillar, to be ex- 
plained without reference to the implied datum of activity ? It is 

'Art. "Psychology," Encyc. Brit. 2 Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 346. 
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quite true that the substantiality of the object in immediate experi- 
ence is not wholly contained in that experience as a sensori-motor 
experience, or as a case of reflex activity. For in this experi- 
ence, considered by itself, we cannot include the transcendent 
implication. But, if our analysis be correct, the mind, in its sense- 
perceptions and concepts, always proceeds upon the postulate that 
the particular object has a content which is in vital relation with 
the attributes actively received by the senses : i. e., there is an ac- 
tive and causal reality revealed in and with the mind's appercep- 
tive grasp of the particular. 

Nor can I wholly agree with Wundt, who denies our category 
all metaphysical import, at any rate on the psychological plane. 
He has said : " Substance is the result of reflection. It is not an 
original concept. It is only as ground of experience that it has 
value, and then its import is only logical." He holds the same 
with the closely related distinction of subject and object. In the 
Grundnss der Psychologie he says : " Subject and object . . 
are neither originally nor in later development absolutely dif- 
ferent contents of experience, but they are contents that are due 
to the reflection resulting from the interrelations of the various 
compounds of the absolutely unitary content of our immediate 
experience." 1 We cannot but agree with Wundt in his conten- 
tion that in psychology, at any rate, the substantiality of the ob- 
ject cannot be accepted in the sense of a plenum left over, as it 
were, after denuding it of its attributes ; this process, we entirely 
agree, is the result of reflection ; but does not the absolute uni- 
tariness of our immediate experience require us to postulate, as a 
real element of the cognition of the object, the independence of 
the activity of the object which is presumably in correlation with 
the subject, i. e., if the reality of interaction is to be acknowledged 
in any directly verifiable sense? The equilibrium of subject and 
object, in sense-perception, the ' harmonious ' vibration of the 
two in our 'immediate' experience, cannot, surely, be analyzed 
without reference to the substantial two-foldness of this same im- 
mediate experience and to the reality of interaction ; and this be- 
ing so, substantiality is a datum of our sensuous cognitions as well 

1 Grundriss d. Psychologie. \ 12, a. Cf. , also Systen der Philosophie, p. 290. 
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as of reflection, by which I mean reality of activity in definite 
cognizable states, or it can mean nothing capable of clear psycho- 
logical exposition ; and, therefore, from this point of view, the 
possibility of psychology as a science rests upon this postulate. 

This, it is well known, was denied by Kant. In his psychol- 
ogy he would, in sense-perception, limit us to the relations of 
' space ' and ' time,' deriving from the understanding or the 
logical faculty the relation of substance and attribute. I would 
submit for enquiry the question how far the felt contradictions 
involved in the First Analogy and the First Paralogism are due 
to this denial. Moreover, it should be observed that Kant's 
denial is valid only against the doctrine of substance and attri- 
bute which prevailed in his day, a doctrine which came to Kant, 
unfortunately, in the form Hume had left it, and which was to a 
large extent a parody of the philosophical doctrines of Locke 
and Berkeley. Nor was the notion of independence which char- 
acterized the pre-Kantian thought, against which also Hume re- 
volted, overcome by Kant himself. He arrived at almost the 
same conclusion as Spinoza, namely, that experience, implicated 
our category only as a limiting concept. He therefore declared 
that it was absolutely unknowable by human research. The 
words of Kant that "the substance without the attribute can 
neither in the world of matter nor in the world of mind be ac- 
tually laid hold of," we can most readily endorse, therefore ; 
though his inference from this misstatement of the problem we 
cannot accept without also accepting his agnosticism. It is not 
our purpose to discuss this here ; it is referred to below. We 
need only remark that if our analysis be correct, the here and 
now present object of sense-perception implicates not only a pas- 
sive relation, but also an active and .causal element, and for us the 
activity of the object in our sense-percepts is its substantiality. 

The view for which we contend combines the opposing views 
in the history of the concept of substance. We find in sense not 
only the changing continuum, but also the cause of the changes, 
inasmuch as our primary experiences imply a connection active in 
every mental state between the object, as an extra-mental reality, 
and our active consciousness progressively assimilating the active 
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content of the object. The psychosis may be briefly stated thus : 
substantiality, in the sense of activity, is already involved in the 
earliest ' prick ' of our sense-complexes, and is so known in 
experience. 

II. 

We turn now to the view of substance as ego, and we begin 
with the distinction of consciousness and self-consciousness. As, 
objectively, we have the changing continuum of sense, and the 
' something ' which causes the changes in us, so, subjectively 
we have the stream of consciousness and the subject of the stream, 
active in all its states. We have to note also that psychologists 
are divided according to the point emphasized in this distinction. 
The sensationalists emphasize the chronological and spatial order, 
and therefore deny substantiality to the mind as a pure ego. 
Thus Flume held that what substance the mind possessed is to be 
identified with the particular state of the moment : for no impres- 
sion of self can be found from which the idea of a simple and 
identical person can be derived, because we are never intimately 
conscious of anything but a particular ; identity is a trick of the 
imagination; we hide the distinction by 'feigning' a soul. 
We take as a representative of this class the developed psychol- 
ogy of Mr. Spencer. We find him saying : " If by the sub- 
stance of mind be understood something of which the distinguish- 
able portions of the mind's behavior are formed, then we know 
nothing about it, and never can know anything about it." 1 Here, 
we observe, the spatial categories which apply to the formation 
of memory-images and the content of the figurate imagination 
are applied in conception, where for reasons already mentioned 
they do not belong. The question is wrongly stated, since Mr. 
Spencer supposes that it destroys the essence of the conception 
to suppose that there is any causal connection between our individ- 
ual states ; for then (to quote), " there would be as many differ- 
ent substances as there are different states." This view develops 
naturally into a denial in the words : " a thing cannot at the same 
instant be both subject and object of thought ; and yet the sub- 

1 Principles of Psychol., Part II, Ch. I, Vol. I. 
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stance of mind must be this before it can be known." This 
doctrine, of course, amounts to the denial of the self, a conclu- 
sion which Mr. Spencer announces in his First Principles. " The 
mental act in which self is known implies, like every other mental 
act, a perceiving subject and a perceived object. If, then, the per- 
ceived object be self, what is the subject that perceives ? Or if it is 
the true self that thinks, what other self can it be that is thought 
of ? Clearly, a true cognition of self implies a state in which the 
knowing and the known are one, in which subject and object are 
identified, and this is the annihilation of both." 1 This conclusion, 
fairly represents the evolutionary view, which, in general, does 
not transcend the phenomenal plane, which is the plane of change 
and development, and relations amid changing, developing states. 
We take the other issue, i. e., self-consciousness must be also 
viewed as implying a phenomena-producing energy : the con- 
tent of consciousness cannot be fully explained by reference to 
the distinction of ' noumenon ' and 'phenomenon.' Self-con- 
sciousness implies an identity at any rate of the teleological 
order. In order to bring this out, let us refer to another distinc- 
tion, employed by Aristotle, that, namely, of the transient and 
permanent in consciousness. Now, there are many experiences 
which have no ' substantial ' existence ; they are mere phenomena 
falling outside the causal activity of the self. Such are a large 
part of the reflex movements and mechanical processes which 
condition the more developed activities. For, unless we are pre- 
pared to believe that for every idea there is a mechanically deter- 
mined brain-state, every state of consciousness is not destined to 
survive, nor could it be proved in every case on any doctrine of 
reflex action. From this standpoint, substantiality simply em- 
phasizes the difference between what vanishes and what is re- 
tained in the unity of the self. It is not intended by this ob- 
servation to imply that any actually received or produced content 
ever perishes absolutely, but that certain portions of the mind's 
experiences are moribund ; what is not so, defines for us a con- 
tent which is the product of self-activity, and with this the con- 
cept of substance is readily assimilated. The same thought may 

i Pp. 63-65. 
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be expressed by reference to the growth of the concept of self. 
There are stages in this development when the changing phe- 
nomena of consciousness are entirely lost to view, when the pure 
ego is envisaged as such. Then substance is equivalent to the 
absolute. This experience, however, cannot be separated from, 
or compared with, the other elements of consciousness ; this ex- 
perience simply asserts the conception of ego as activity ; and it 
cannot be denied that the mind so determined is more ' substan- 
tial ' than the mind which is predominantly contained in the 
phenomenal. 

Spinoza's doctrine of substance, psychologically considered, is 
an illustration of this view ; a view which has been the source of 
some of the most fruitful ideas in this connection. Its one sided- 
ness, its persistent confinement to the negative conclusions of the 
merely formal intellect, is responsible for its errors. Substance, 
for Spinoza, is " that which is in itself and is conceived through 
itself; in other words that of which a conception can be formed 
independently of any other conception." 1 It is, therefore, from 
this definition a negative concept devoid of the multiplex distinc- 
tions that characterize the state of becoming, a totality in itself 
without determinations. Later, however, Spinoza was compelled 
to do greater justice to his own conception, as soon as he tried 
to make use of this concept in explaining reality causally. He 
therefore further defined it as causa stci, or self-activity. This 
doctrine, it is true, was not developed psychologically by Spinoza ; 
but it contained the germs of a psychological doctrine which 
has hardly been valued at its right worth. 

It may be shown that we actually refer all our psychoses to 
the ego as the causa sui. When we appeal to self-consciousness, 
we find that the mind is self-active in three fundamental forms, 
cognition, feeling, conation, and these define for us the ' nature ' 
of that substantial being which stands behind these activities. 
The soul not only verifies, subjectively and objectively, its own 
experience, as a cognitive being, but it knows its acts and proc- 
esses to be its own ; it knows itself as the universal condition of 
all the specialized forms of mental activity, related causally 

1 Ethica, 3d definition. 
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to them. Thus the ego, as a teleological principle of experi- 
ence, implicates the reality of those fundamental activities of 
thinking, feeling, and doing, in which the nature of the substantial 
mind expresses itself. I maintain that the whole expectation of 
mental life is wrapped up in the non-interference of experience 
with this view of things. If experience belies us here we have 
absolutely no escape but nihilism. 

The ego, das Beharrliche, to use Kant's term, is thus the 
essential and eternal ground of those changes which, phenomen- 
ally, we call our state of consciousness. It is so, as we have 
seen, not only because we need and therefore postulate a perma- 
nent ground for the changeful life of sense, but also because self- 
consciousness includes the conception of a phenomenon-pro- 
ducing energy, as seen in the causal or teleological activity of the 
mind. The consciousness of self is just this as distinguished 
from the consciousness of the world of related objects in space. 
The consciousness of self is known as determining and unifying 
its experience for itself, in the light of immanent rational ideals, 
which are of the essence of the mind. Any other view of the 
substantiality of the ego I do not believe can be squared with 
our experience, and a valid criticism of this view can be made 
only on the supposition that, as thus stated, this activity-produc- 
ing energy is not the usual empty substance with which philo- 
sophical criticism has so long bored us. 

III. 

We pass, finally, to the view of substance as implied in all our 
knowledge of reality. The transcendent implication in our ex- 
perience, psychologically considered, is fitted to suggest this, 1 
though we have to remark again that it is only by tearing asun- 
der the contexts of our cognition of reality that this can be 
clearly seen. 

Knowledge is, psychologically, a growth, a result of the vital 
intercourse, or commerce, of the human mind with reality. As 
implicating reality, every completed act of knowledge is, experi- 
entially, an act of self-transcendence. It takes hold of the real, 

1 Cf. Ladd, Philos. of Knowledge, Ch. XI. 
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the objective. There are, therefore, two experiences involved in 
this activity which implicate the interaction of substantial ele- 
ments in reality, viz., the objective reference implying a fixed and 
reliable substratum, and the reference of my thought-content to 
it. The interaction of these factors constitute the problem for us 
just now. In regard to the former we may say, tentatively, that 
as all mental life rests on a vague faith that a fixed constitution 
may be ultimately discriminated as a result of our experience with 
reality, so all knowledge rests on the postulate that this fixed 
constitution has its substantial ground in itself, and is not mere 
' Schcin.' If there be any real growth in human knowledge, it 
is by reason of the fact that this expectation has not been disap- 
pointed. This, I am well aware, involves a conception of ex- 
perience which seems repugnant to empiricists and to subjective 
idealists. The question is one of fact, and of the meaning of 
fact. Let it be noted that we are not here dealing with the re- 
lated metaphysical concept of reality, but with the substantiality 
of the particular objects of our experience with which knowledge, 
in the first intention, deals ; in short, with things and minds. The 
' object ' of knowledge is never all reality, but some particular 
object or series of objects, ' given ' in experience. But this 
should not be construed to mean that the conditions of experi- 
ence, which involve ' more ' than the mere fact, are excluded. 
Neither should the question be so put as to throw doubt a priori 
on the power of the mind to transcend the ' given ' data of cog- 
nition. Reality is implied in every act of genuine cognition, for 
knowledge is of the real ; and cognition, inasmuch as it is of the 
real is of ' that which ' does not appear in our experience, as mere 
fact, at all. But if, as we believe, knowledge involves the not- 
given (as mere fact), then experience is referable to an ordered 
system of objects, related substantially, in reality. If this be 
denied, the possibility of all science and philosophy is removed. 
The subjective expression of this fact is that belief in reality out 
of which knowledge as an ordered progress has sprung. This 
belief, indeed, underlies that activity upon which the possibility 
of metaphysics rests, the activity of conception. For the essen- 
tial moment in this experience, psychologically considered, is the 
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fact that we are therein vitally related with that which transcends 
sense-perception and its data. In so far, therefore, as this content 
is not given in the conditions of sense, an implication of that which 
is ' beyond ' sense is involved. Philosophically, this is expressed 
by saying that that which is not given in sense cannot be the 
product of sense. The objective reference, the ontological ' leap,' 
cannot be a result of induction, or experience, because it makes 
experience itself possible ; but it must be subsumed under those 
activities of the self which are regarded as regulative and consti- 
tutive of the mind's being. 

In regard to the substantiality of the logical function of infer- 
ence, as a datum of knowledge, the same general line of argu- 
ment applies. For the validity of any argument founded on this 
function rests on the implied identity of our rational self-activity 
with the object about which any affirmation is made. The reality 
of interaction depends, so far as thought and thing are concerned, 
upon this substantial identity, since no valid inference can be 
made in reality if the tzvo orders of our experience are impervious 
to thought. It was this situation that puzzled Kant in the First 
Analogy and the First Paralogism, already referred to. Kant 
distinguished representations of objects from their substance, and 
both these from the hidden Ding-cm-sich which produces phe- 
nomena, and ideas in time, and sensibility. Substance, there- 
fore, is not, for Kant, an essential category of the absolute 
existence of an object, ' but only a form of our representation 
of objects. In connection with Kant's refutation of Idealism this 
doctrine is important. Kant combatted Berkeley's identification 
of being and the perception of being, contending that human 
cognition is of phenomena and that what we call the substance 
of the thing is merely its permanence (Beliarrlichkeii) in the form 
of time. The difficulty turns up again in the First Paralogism, 
where substance is identified, for the sake of argument, with the 
thinking subject, still in the form of time, not sub specie cetemi- 
tatis. Our question, on Kant's presuppositions, is absolutely 
postponed so far as a solution is concerned. For, how is cogni- 

1 Hegel, on the contrary, held that it was the absolute form-category. Cf. Logic, 
p. 273 f, and Harris's Doctrine of Essence, p. 178 ff. 
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tion possible either as implying an objective reference, or valid in- 
ference as regards reality, if the mind be absolutely confined to 
the temporal flow of ideas and separated from the absolutely- 
existent being of things ? Kant's difficulty is perhaps formal, 
for he admits in intuition what he denies to sensibility and 
understanding ; but the separation of these activities is none the 
less disastrous to the integrity of our logical processes. 

The essence of the logical process is judgment, but therein the 
mind is not merely occupied with the sequence of mental states, 
but with the actual connections of different ' momenta ' in a 
really existent world. How would any valid logical inference be 
possible if any particular ' momentum,' about which both objec- 
tive knowledge and valid inference are required, should for any 
reason disappoint our expectation ? This question cannot be 
answered on the agnostic presupposition, or upon that view of 
logic which conceives its function to be formal. Judgment, in 
our view, when complete, reaches not only a categorical or con- 
ceptional knowledge of the thing, but also an assertion of the sub- 
stantial and abiding in the object-subject experience. The 
transcendent implication of knowledge would seem, therefore, to 
be involved in every act of valid inference involving judgment 
of the real. But this only means that the things and minds, 
about which some affirmation qualifying reality is made, are 
capable of interaction, and it is this conception of ideal interaction 
which expresses for us the substantiality of the acts and proc- 
esses of knowledge as a growth. 

Substance, then, presents itself in our experience first as activ- 
ity ; second, as self-activity, and third, as inter-activity. A final 
remark may be permitted as to the relation of these facts to the 
determination of our concept in ordine ad univcrsum. Is a final 
synthesis of these facts possible in a unitary conception, resting 
both on experience and judgment ? This question really takes 
us beyond the point of view of the present series of considera- 
tions, viz., into the sphere of metaphysics. It is enough for our 
immediate purpose to observe that, in the formation of the final 
synthesis, we cannot disregard the content here presented. 
The ultimate nature of substance can only express the fact that 
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for all the activities of things and minds there is a power that will 
not disappoint or confound our expectation, no matter how the 
particular things and minds of our experience do, or hereafter 
may, behave. In this ultimate sense, substance expresses the loy- 
alty of the universe to that society of being where the aim is not 
only the assertion of the active power of mere individuation, but 
also the realization of the whole. We conclude (for the nature 
of the final synthesis is expressible in the form of this judgment), 
that the substantiality of the individual, such substantiality as in 
its particularity is revealed as activity in relation, is part of that 
creative energy which ordains its nature and the limits of its action, 
and whose ' nature ' consists in being the subject of all those 
activities, immediate experience of which forms the data of our 
knowledge as a real envisagement of the All-Wise and All-Lov- 
ing Being, in whom, as the apostle said, " we live and move and 
have our being." 

To sum up : The concept of substantiality is involved in the 
following psychological experiences ; (I) In the experience de- 
scribed as ' awareness of an object : substance here presenting 
itself as the object of sense-perception, active in producing effects 
on our consciousness, and vitally related thereto, and in the 
mind's active participation in and with the object ; (2) In the 
experience wherein the mind actively discriminates itself as the 
ego, and real subject of states not contained in the objective order 
of things ; (3) In the sense of a transcendent activity applying 
the logical function on a basis of essential and mutual activity 
between the two orders of our experience. A valid inference, 
qualifying reality, implies possibility of this interaction, and cul- 
minates in the conception of substance as an absolute form-con- 
cept, the absolute self-determining activity, and self-identical, 
throughout the universe. 

In conclusion, it might almost seem desirable to expunge the 
word ' substance ' from the vocabulary of philosophy, on account 
of the differences of opinion which are associated historically with 
it. In the present essay we have not been constituting ourselves 
' knights of the razor,' drawing fine logical distinctions in order 
that a show of zeal for an effete but dearly-loved theory may be 
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manifested. But, at the same time, it is our conviction that the 
concept of substantiality is a determining concept of any system 
of philosophy, and must appear as an active element of experi- 
ence before we can form any valid and systematic conclusions 
therefrom. Part of the work to be done in recovering the possi- 
bility of a metaphysic of reality (which possibility seems some- 
what remote) is the patient working over the chief concepts in 
the light of concrete experience as this rests on psychological 
foundations. A metaphysic of experience can aim primarily at 
no more useful work. We are firmly of the opinion of Professor 
James that this concept is foundational and satisfies the craving 
not only for a logical but for a real faith, "and that no philoso- 
phy will definitely triumph which in an emphatic manner denies 
the possibility of gratifying this need ;" * i. e., for a speculative 
construction of reality per substantiam. 

Henry Davies. 

1 James, Will to Belin'e, pp. 79, ff. 



